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4< the historical section of the 24th 
sienal of Sao Paulo, which ended 
ast December, paid homage to 
Antropofagia (the Anthropology of 
Cannibalism), it was able to develop 
a global forum that examined and 
responded historically, compara- 
tively, and critically to some of the 
main questions addressed by early 
Brazilian avant-garde artists. In 
doing so, it contributed to the 
expansion of our understanding of 
the cultural meaning(s) and critical 
dynamics surrounding the notion of 
Antropofagia, while also impacting 
the Bienal’s exhibition of Brazilian 
and international contemporary 
art. A further examination of 
Antropofagia raises a number of 
philosophical problems concerning 
3n understanding of the cultural 
and artistic “self” and “other,” and 
the history of the Brazilian avant- 
jarde since the 1920s. 
| am only interested in what 
not mine. Law of man. Law 
f the cannibal” proclaims the 
Manifesto da Antropofagia 
\nthropophagic Manifesto)” writ- 
ren by Oswald de Andrade in 1928. 
e phrase summarizes the com- 
exity of the artist-cannibal self- 
juctive process, one of the 
tral issues, if not the central 
ect, of Andrade’s poetical/ 
sophical/critical/ideological 
tervention in the context of the 
truction of a Modernist poetics 
| avant-garde artistic praxis in 
jziian arts in the early decades 
ve twentieth century. Andrade’s 
nifesto” intended to explore 
lefine the identity of Brazilian 
Jern art and Modern culture in 
ite 1920s elaborating both 
''heory and a program for the 
nt-garde, 
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Tarsila do Amaral 
Antropofagia, 1929. 


Of the many paradoxes that 
Andrade’s ironic consciousness was 
able to point out regarding the sit- 
vation of Brazilian art, and 
Brazilian Modern art specifically, 
the heritage of a “colonial” cultural 
context was a central question, In 
such a context, the arts reproduced 
metropolitan models and ideas 
and therefore provided artists 
with an underlying sense of their 
own inadequacy and subordinated 
status. In the '20s, the Brazilian 
avant-garde’s embrace of the new 
European artistic manifestations 
such as Futurism, Cubism, 
Surrealism, and Dada could be 
viewed in the same light, as yet 
another reproduction of the “cen- 
turies old" colonial frame of mind. 

Andrade’s answer to this problem 
was precisely the analysis and 
re-elaboration of the exchange 
processes between the New World 
and the Old, but placed under the 
problematizing category/concept/ 
metaphor of cannibalism. The vio- 
lent image of the cannibal fused, 
at the symbolic level, the past and 
the future, through irony elevated 
to critical method. 


Oil on canvas, 
49 1/2" x 56”. 


The ritual cannibalistic practices 
of Brazilian natives were described, 
not without misconceptions and at 
times serving directly the ideology 
of conquest, in a relatively exten- 
sive literature of exploration, 
voyages, and contacts since the 
sixteenth century. One of the earli- 
est descriptions of cannibalism by 
Brazilian natives was the narrative 
work by Hans Staden published in 
Marburg in 1557. Made captive for a 
number of years by a Tupinamba 
group, Staden, a German seaman, 
was spared from sacrifice due to 
his cowardly behavior. In contrast 
to the behavior of indigenous pris- 
oners of war, Staden's constant 
weeping and begging for his life 
made him unworthy of being eaten. 

The ritual, “symbolic” cannibal- 
ism (in contrast to mere alimentary) 
by the Brazilian natives provided a 
“model” for the relationship 
between self and other that implies 
the consciousness of conflict and 
destruction, and the notion of an 
active renewal of energies by the 
absorption of the enemy's strength 


and power, This dialectical “cele- 
bration of the other” is a sort 

of literal embodiment of the 
Hegelian notion of Aufhebung, or 
“overcoming,” which is at the same 
time concealment and preservation 
of the conflictive relationship. 
Transposed to the intercultural 
relationship, the notion of cannibal- 
ism provides a more complex image 
and a deeper understanding of the 
complexity of the relationships 
between “metropolitan” and "colo- 
nial” cultures or the dominant and 
the dominated. It also discards the 
“ourist” or isolationist view of the 
“national-cultural identity” ques- 
tion in the arts (the “rejection of 
the foreigner”). Against the fear of 
the enemy or other, the “Manifesto 
da Antropofagia” proposes to can- 
nibalize it: devouring the enemy, 
absorbing the other as nourish- 
ment, destroy (or deconstruct) it 
and use the energies thus liberated 
to invigorate the self, On a cultural 
level, the power of the dominator 
must be conquered by the domi- 
nated ina process of cannibalistic 
absorption. 
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fied and proclaimed by Andrade's 
manifesto, Antrapofagia was a 
short-lived experiment, both for 
the author and for the painter 
Tarsila do Amaral whose works of 
the late 1920s such as the cele- 
brated Abaporu, painted in 1928, 
anticipated and embodied the spirit 
of Antropofagia in the visual arts. 
By contrast, the idea of Antropofagia 
as Cultural/artistic praxis would 
have a decisive impact in the self- 
understanding of Brazilian art in 
the twentieth century. 

The political and economic 
upheavals of the 1930s, the revolu- 
tionary decade in Brazil, brought 
an end to the experimental phase 
of the Brazilian avant-garde and 
saw at the same time both the 
political radicalization of artists 
and the beginnings of a process of 
codification of the nationalist aspi- 
rations of the Modernists into art 
forms of a public, and even “offi- 
cial” character and mass appeal 
that would culminate, for instance, 
in the muralism of Portinari and 
was also reflected in the beginings 
of Modern Brazilian architecture. To 
Andrade, as to other artists, left- 
wing political militancy was for a 
while the only possible dialectical 

Aufhebung of the avant-garde and 
ina certain sense, it can be seen as 
a sort of continuation (not without 
contradictions, conflicts, and mis- 
understandings) of the ideological 
aspirations and the cultural praxis 
of the avant-garde “by other means." 
If the idea of a Brazillian 
Modernity inaugurated by the 
young Modernist artists and writers 
of the 1920s became a “material 
force” in the 1940s and 1950s with 
industrialization, social moderniza- 
tion, and the expansion of capitalism, 
it was also in the process some- 
what artistically and ideologically 
reified, The crisis. of nationalism, 
that is, of nationalist aspirations. 
within the the context | depe 
capitalism and subordinate 


coup of 1964. The military dictator- 
ship that would dominate Brazil for 
the next 20 years made the 
American Cold War Doctrine its 
official ideology and ruled the 
country in many ways as a truly 
occupational force, imposing its 
exclusionary model of dependent 
development and cutting short the 
Brazilian democratic interval (com- 
prising, after the end of the Vargas 
dictatorship, the last part of the 
1940's, the ‘50s, and the early part 
of the ‘60s, roughly speaking) of 
the post-Second World War period. 
In Brazilian arts and culture that 
democratic period was also a 
period of evaluation of the 
Modernist heritage and the refor- 
mulation and expansion of the 
notion of the national culture, pri- 
marily because it took into account 
the popular experience and the 
perspectives of the rural and urban 
working classes, Also, as the period 
of development and expansion of 
a mass society, it created new 
cultural, institutional, and techno- 
logical contexts presenting new 
challenges to the position of the 
arts in Brazilian culture. 
it was this period that witnessed 
a renewed interest in the ideas of 
Antropofagia, and in the issues of 
cultural exchanges, cultural auton- 
omy, and cultural conflict. Both the 
experimental, anticipatory aspects 
of the Vanguarda Antropofdgica 
(Anthropophagic Avant-garde), and 
its thesis on cultural autonomy and 
cultural modernity acquired new. 
relevance, After the “fine arts" 
Antropofagia began to influence 


Brazilian theater, cinema, and Pop- 


ular music. Artists such as José 
Celso and the Oficina Theater 
group in drama, Joaquim Pedro in 
cinema, Caetano. Veloso and the 
‘Tropicalia movement in popular 








new technological modernity with- 
out renouncing a critical evaluation 
and critical intervention in the cul- 
tural process. As the Brazilian 
political crisis of the mid 19605 
unfolded, a reactionary, authoritar- 
ian political order was being 
constructed that subordinated eco- 
nomic progress to external control 
and attempted to control and fash- 
ion cultural life to its political 
interests and doctrines. In such a 
context, to cannibalize meant to 
attempt to preserve a sphere of 
autonomy for the arts by turning 
into a source of energies the new 
powers of the masters of mass cul- 
ture and social domination and the 
new conflicts and contradictions it 
introduced and produced in society. 
The artist-cannibal explored the 
cultural conflicts between the “old” 
and the "new" society, between the 
conservative culture of authoritari- 
anism and the “free-world” model 
of a consumer's society with its 
free circulation of commodities and 
of conmmodified information, and 
explored also the multiple cultures 
of the Brazilian wortd: rural, urban, 
regional, metropolitan, working- 
class, aristocratic, middle-class, 
marginal, native, black, mestizo, 
Portuguese, African, progressive, 
conservative, immigrant, oriental, 
European, modern, ancestral, 
authoritarian, revolutionary, etc. 
The awareness of cannibalism 
a5 a strategy of resistance also 
guided, starting in the ’60s, theo- 
retical interpretations and historical 
investigations of Brazilian litera- 
ture, past and present. In the visual 
arts the marks of Antropofagia 
could be seen in appropriations by 
Brazian atts of American Pop 


mass culture within a dependent 
society. To recapitulate, the 
Brazilian experience of 
Antropofagia, that can be seen 
in the works of Oswald de Andrade, 
the paintings of Tarsila do Amaral, 
early Modern and avant-garde art 
in Brazil to the movies, theater, and 
popular music of the '60s and ‘70s, 
anticipated many of the issues of 
the European-American Post- 
modernity of the ‘80s and ‘90s by 
articulating issues of cultural 
conflicts, cultural hybrids, cross- 
fertilization among cultures, 
cultural resistance, and cultural 
transformations. Once the “exclu- 
sive’ domain of the peripheral 
artist and the peripheral intellec- 
tual, these issues have become 
pressing questions of the new 
“globalized” cultural consciousness 
at the end of twentieth century. . 
There is much ground for irony 
in such developments, and that cer- 
tainly would not have escaped 
Andrade's taste for historical inver- 
sions, parody, and paradox. His 
pebbled | Mapes | 



















































structures the cultural se ans 
self-image. By focu: 
subject of cultural ila 
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